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IX. 
"So Brabo stands for Liberty, 
And Liberty is Antwerpen, 
And cannonless above the sea 
The ramparts bloom round Antwerpen." 
We toasted then grand Belgium's King 
Who gave the banquet on the sea, 
And as we heard the high chimes ring 
O'er Brabo's fount of Liberty, 
The Belgian flag we cheered and cried, 
As touched the quai the steamer's side, 
" Forever live, Antwerpen!" 



We brought the flag born of the light, 
To prophecy, O Antwerpen ; 
One little bell we rung for right* 
'Mid thy sweet chimes, O Antwerpen ! 
The flag white-bordered, may it bear 
The stars of Peace in choral air, 
And every bell ring everywhere, 
For Peace like ours at Antwerpen. 

XI. 

We never shall forget that day. 

Thanks, glorioys King ; thanks, Antwerpen. 

Heaven's face upon the waters lay, 

And crowned the towers of Antwerpen. 

We wave reluctant hands to thee, 

And ever in our memory 

Will live that banquet on the sea ; 

Hail and farewell, Antwerpen ! 

(Written in Antwerp.) 



THE PROGRESS OF PEACE. 

BY JAMES E. RHOADS, LL.D. 

An address delivered before the Philadelphia Peace Associa- 
tion at Twelfth Street, April 16th, and specially revised for the 
Advocate. 

It is unnecessary in the presence of this Association 
to repeat the familiar arguments drawn from Scripture 
to show that the teachings, spirit and example of our 
Lord are at variance with the practice of war. But I 
wish to show that Christianity brought into history new 
conceptions of life and duty, that these conceptions have 
slowly wrought changes in the social ideals and practices 
of Christendom, that they have subdued terrible social 
evils, and are on their way, working through varied 
agencies, to put down war. 

War has been the chief occupation of man. All the 
older civilizations were based on war and slavery, a state- 
ment only to be slightly modified in the case of the 
Israelites. 

The Greek cities were the centres of small States, ha- 
bitually at war with each other, and seldom united under 
one common ruler. To make each State strong and suc- 
cessful in war was the first thought in the minds of Greek 
statesmen. The citizen had almost no rights as against 
the State ; he lived for the State, was educated for the 
State and was expected to consider it an honor to die for 
the State. In Plato's ideal republic everything, the 
family, the individual, was to be sacrificed to the supposed 
welfare of the State. 

"■Liberty bell presented by the Human Freedom League. 



A recent able writer of the evolutional school has said, 
"Compared with ours even the noblest Greek ethics were 
of the narrowest kind ; and Greek morality at no period 
embraced any conception of humanity." 

The Romans lived for conquest, and organized their 
public and private life first so as to be efficient in war 
and then in the ruling of the conquered. It is true their 
contact with so many subdued peoples inspired the Ro- 
mans with a dim sense of the brotherhood of man, a 
sentiment expressed by Cicero and by some others of the 
best of the stoics. When the noble words of Terence, 
"lam a man, and nothing that concerns a man do I 
deem a matter of indifference to me," were spoken, the 
theatre resounded with applause. But the same audi- 
ence was as ready to applaud the gladiator who slew his 
antagonist for their amusement. 

The Hebrews were greatly in advance of all other peo- 
ples in the spirit and practice of true religion, and at an 
early period in their history it was said, " Behold now, 
we have heard that the Kings of Israel are merciful 
Kings." They had positive sentiments of humanity, and 
appeared to have abolished slavery. Yet the wars of the 
Maccabees and the frightful internecine strifes that attend- 
ed the fall of Jerusalem show how little even the Jews 
had imbibed the spirit of peace. 

If God permitted wars to be so universal among men, 
if they were sometimes overruled to the progress of man- 
kind, if they called into exercise some of the most heroic 
and noblest sentiments of those who defended their homes, 
country and religion, war is not necessarily an unmixed 
evil. 

All this, however, gives emphasis to the profound 
change in religious and moral ideals ushered in by our 
Lord when he said, "The kingdom of heaven is at hand." 
This "kingdom of heaven" introduced a new era into 
history. Whatever men had before known of true relig- 
ion was to be eclipsed by the new spiritual experience of 
believers in Him whereby they were born into the 
kingdom. 

He did not attempt suddenly to revolutionize society. 
He did not definitely forbid war. He did not ask the 
centurion, whose faith he commended, to abandon the 
profession of a soldier. 

But he did reveal God as a Father of infinite tender- 
ness, compassion and love. He showed this love as the 
law of His own life, he made it forever plain that a per- 
fect man should feel, act and live under this law of love. 
He taught us that, forgiven freely for His sake, His fol- 
lowers should freely and perfectly forgive others. He 
thus laid down principles of conduct and life that strike 
at the root of all injustice, violence and war. 

Man's individuality was no longer to be merged in the 
existence of the State, but he was invested with a per- 
sonality of immortal dignity and worth. 

If the Dacian captive, "butchered to make a Roman 
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holiday," possessed indeed a nature, which, in its origi- 
nal purity, was si little lower than divine that the Word 
could assume that nature and become flesh, then the 
brutality of the dying Roman civilization must give place 
to the society softened and purified by so gracious a truth. 
If the believer in Christ is to arm himself with the same 
mind of self-sacrificing love that glowed in Him, then 
love unbounded is the law of life to every Christian. 

If the body of the believer is the temple of the Holy 
Spirit, then the believer has power to live the new life, 
can purify himself even as his Lord is pure, can love his 
neighbor better than himself, and society could be made 
anew. Then there would follow a continual leavening of 
society by the leaven of the new kingdom of heaven, 
until the kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of 
Christ. 

Mr. E. H. Lecky, in his " History of European Mor- 
als," says, " There has probably never existed on earth 
a community whose members were bound to one another 
by a deeper and purer affection, than the Christians in 
the days of persecution." He asserts that the forces of 
the new religion were " to stamp their influence on every 
page of legislation, and to direct the whole course of civ- 
ilization for a thousand years." 

We have no record of the views of the earliest Chris- 
tians after the apostles as to the attitude believers should 
hold towards war, but as soon as the subject does emerge, 
we find the prevailing view to be that a Christian could 
not bear arms. Some Roman Soldiers upon conversion 
died for their faith in the Prince of Peace. Although 
later there was some diversity of judgment among Chris- 
tians as to the unlawfulness of wars, such able leaders as 
Tertullian, Basil,Chrysostom and Jerome all taught that 
Christians could not engage in war. 

Within three centuries the spiritual forces of the new 
religion had abolished gladiatorial shows, the practice of 
hideous vices, and led the Emperor Constantine to confer 
" upon the archbishops of the church the legal right to 
protect the weak, and to become arbitrators in civil 
cases."* 

In the next seven centuries the church brought within 
its fold much of the old Roman world, together with the 
semi-barbarous hordes that had overrun Europe. With 
all its faults and errors it had steeped these people in 
a sense of " other worldliness," and of the intervention 
of God in human affairs. About the year 1000 it began 
to abolish private war, substituting therefor arbitration, 
and the decision of private disputes by legal action in 
courts which represented the rule of the sovereign. 

About the fourteenth century the same leaven of the 
kingdom of heaven, the spirit of love, of human precious- 
ness and equality before God, stamped out the system of 
slavery over the whole continent of Europe, but so silently 
was it done, it is hard now t o discern at what date it was 
accomplished. 

* " Cresta Christi," p. 85, 



Then came the Reformation. The mediation of Saints 
and of the Virgin Mary was laid aside, and men were 
brought into more immediate contact with our Lord, so 
as to be imbued still further with His Spirit and His 
teachings from the now opened Bible. 

The followers of Menno Simonis, a contemporary of 
Luther and Melancthon, took up again the views of the 
early church that war was inconsistent with Christianity, 
and that our Lord, in disarming Peter, had forbidden 
His consistent disciples forever to take the sword. 

A century later the Friends seized the great truth of 
the conscious presence of Christ to every man and emi- 
nently to every believer, and that the Christian must be 
Christlike. Ever since the Friends and the Mennonites 
have upheld the banner of peace. 

But the deepening and softening of character wrought 
by the religion and kingdom of Christ have permeated the 
people of Christendom more and more. Though Chris- 
tianity had been the source of what was true and noble in 
chivalry, yet finally it abolished feudalism by abasing the 
harsh oppression of the nobles and lifting the people into 
self respect. 

The same spirit is now bringing in republicanism. It 
has set free men's activities in commerce, in the arts, in 
education, science, and in a wiser and wider states- 
manship. 

To-day it tends to lessen wars by extending nationali- 
ties, so that vast populations of one kindred live at peace 
under one government. Witness united Germany, uni- 
fied Italy, the Russian Empire, the British Empire, the 
States of this Union. 

The extension of peaceful commerce, a direct result of 
Christian altruism, justice, truthfulness, trustworthiness 
and mental freedom, is binding nations together in com- 
mon interests. It creates mutual acquaintance and 
respect, interdependence and helpfulness. 

See how the recent commercial treaties between Rus- 
sia and Germany, and Russia and Austria are hailed as 
pledges of peace. 

The national and international federations of labor, 
although some injustice and selfishness appear in their 
principles and acts, are an indirect product of Christian 
teaching as to the equality of men before God, of the 
dignity of labor, and that spirit of compassion towards 
the weak and less favored it inculcates. These federa- 
tions have, therefore, become an agency on the side of 
international peace. The wage-earners see that it is folly 
for them to become food for the destructive weapons of 
modern warfare to gratify ambitious rulers. 

The diffusion of education aids the cause of peace. 
Men who are trained to be thoughtful and well informed 
will more readily understand right national policies, and 
appreciate the blessings of peace. It is interesting to 
note that the evolution philosophy treats war as a relic of 
barbarism, a passing stage in the onward progress of 
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society, and one that precedes an industrial and peace- 
ful era. 

The deep, vague, earnest and mighty feeling that per- 
vades the hearts and minds of thoughtful men of our time 
and moves them " with nobler and more generous ideas 
towards each other,"* is born of the spirit of Christianity, 
and tends to abate war. 

If it be, as described by Benjamin Kidd,f " a tendency 
to strengthen and equip at the general expense the lower 
and weaker against the higher and wealthier classes of 
the community," then it is on the part of the more favored 
classes a philanthropic, that is to say, a Christian tenden- 
cy ; and will ultimately aid the cause of peace. 

There is also a quickening of the consciences of rulers 
and legislatures in our day, the outgrowth of Christian 
principles, that makes them stand appalled before the 
responsibility of exposing their fellow citizens to the hor- 
ribly destructive engines for homicide devised by mod- 
ern science. What else but this secret power of Christ 
in the conscience has withheld the nations of Europe for 
the last decade from the constantly expected outburst of 
war? 

As in the dark ages so in the nineteenth century the 
cause of peace has been powerfully advanced by the for- 
mation and activities of Peace Societies. These societies 
in Europe and America, including that for the codification 
of international law, have profoundly influenced public 
opinion, and have at least caused rulers to hesitate long 
before entering upon wars between the greater States. 
But the most effective agency now apparent to prevent 
wars, is international arbitration. 

First suggested by Grotius, I think, it was earnestly 
advocated by William Penn, and its use has been urged 
by many writers since. 

To England and the United States belongs the honor 
of having first put it into practice, in the dispute about 
the St. Croix boundary one hundred years ago. 

Since then twenty- three nations have, in at least sixty- 
two cases, adjusted difficulties amicably by this means. 

In 1891 a French statesman said no European nation 
would again declare war against the United States, but 
would settle all questions with our country by negotiation 
and arbitralion. 

To President Grant and to the late Secretary Blaine 
honor is due, for the Alabama arbitration, in the one case 
and for the Pan-American Congress in the other, with 
its famous resolutions in favor of arbitration as a means 
of settling disputes among all the American Republics. 

That the British House of Commons, heated beyond its 
wont with partisan strife, should have unanimously 
declared in favor of the introduction into treaties with the 
United States of a provision for arbitration, is most 
hopeful for our cause. 

* " Social Evolution," by Benjamin Kidd, p. 219. 
t Pp. 204-5. 



The cause of peace thus based in Christianity is sure 
to win, and we can afford to await the slow progress of 
events until its triumph. 

Let us then work for it, spread vital Christianity, and 
teach to all that it means peace for those who claim to be 
the followers of the Prince of Peace. Let us insist that 
peace is one of the " all things" our Lord commanded 
His church to teach to believers. Let us oppose by all 
rightful means the creation of a great navy by our gov- 
ernment. Let us decry the Boys' Brigades and all teach- 
ng of military practice in Public Schools. Let us sadly 
but resolutely take no part in Decoration Day celebra- 
tions. Let us advocate at all times the reasonableness 
and Christian nature of arbitration. 

Finally, let us hear the words of Hartley Coleridge : 

"Be not afraid to pray — to pray is right ; 

Pray if thou canst with hope, but ever pray 

Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay ; 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 
Far is the time, remote from human sight, 

When war and discord from the earth shall cease, 

But every prayer for universal peace 
Avails that blessed time to expedite." 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 



ARBITRATION VS. STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 

From an address of Rev. John A. Henderson , of Omaha, before the 
United Presbyterian Synod of Nebraska. 

Labor problems are real, not fancied. They are seri- 
ous, not trifling. If they are the plain symptoms of a 
deep-seated organic disease, and if we will not be charge- 
able with " healing the hurt slightly," we must go to the 
root of the matter to apply the remedy ; we must employ 
heroic measures. The labor question is up. It " won't 
down." It is like the " genie" of whom we read in the 
"Arabian Nights," whom the fisherman let out of the 
vase. It rises above and overshadows everything. But 
unlike the " genie," it refuses to go back into the vase at 
our suggestion. It cannot be bottled up again and 
thrown into the sea. Who will assume command and 
call a halt on the movement of social reform? A glance 
at the constantly varying and changeful social conditions 
from the beginning till now, should convince any one that 
we have been making progress toward an ideal social con- 
dition ever since the beginning of our race's history. 
We have successfully reached and passed the stations 
en route until we have arrived at the present point in our 
progress. Our present social condition is the best it has 
ever been ; and we are where we are on " schedule time." 
If our social condition must be acknowledged to be one of 
disease, we may be comforted in the thought that it is 
yielding gradually to treatment. In view, however, of 
oft-recurring labor troubles, it is eminently fitting that 
we should consider the office to be performed by arbitra- 
tion. We are to take society as it is, and while it is 
in process of revolution, as it seems to be, during the 



